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STREET IN ROUEN. 


Normanpy offers peculiar attractions to the lovers of rich 
landscape and beautiful cathedrals ; and the hope of much 
enjoyment from these sources was the occasion of the 
little tour now.described in the Saturday Magazine. The 
travellers were» only two; a few days were all that could 
be spared, and these were to be. spent in visiting the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey, thence proceeding to the 
opposite coast of France, advancing by short parr to 
Rouen, and returning th England by way of Havre-de- 
Grace. So rapid a movement, the whole of which occupied 
no more than sixteen days, could only entitle us to speak as 
partial observers; and as we had never before crossed the 
Channel, many of our marvels may appear common-place 
to the travelled reader. 

We must not say much about the Channel Islands; but 
we have resolved to rob Normandy of one little paragraph, 
for the purpose of remarking, that we were delighted in 
Jersey with. calm St. Aubin's Bay, sea-girt Elizabeth's 
Castle, the picturesque crag which at low water is the 
landing-place at St. Helier's, the sweet little harbour 
of Rozel, the venerable Mont Orgueil Castle, seques- 
tered Gréve de Lecque, bold Plemont Point, and rocky St. 
Brelade’s Bay. The little that we saw of Guernsey *, also, 
and the environs of its fine town, St. Peter's Port, made us 
long for a fuller acquaintance with that fertile island. But 
Normandy is our subject; and we must turn over the 
pages of our journal, till we come to our passage from St. 
Helier's to St. Malo, on Monday, the 10th of August, 1835. 

At half-past nine in the morning of that day, we em- 


* For an account of this island see Saturday Magazine, Vol. 


IV., p. 234. 
Vot, VIII. 





barked on board the steamer, George Canning. The tide 
being against us, we were about six hours and a half in 
performing a distance of 28 miles. 

As we entered the harbour of St. Mato, several French 
fishing-boats passed us, in which we amused ourselves by 
watching the sailors chattering, grimacing, and munching 
onions. No sooner had we come to our anchorage than we 
were boarded by custom-house officers and policemen, each 
dressed in uniform. The town appeared to be well fortified 
by lofty.and substantial walls, and as we approached the 
landing-place in a boat, we perceived that soldiers (who 
afterwards proved to be the 33rd regiment,) were quartered 
there. The scene which first presented itself, when we 
had passed through the gates, reminded us completely of 
the Sorvings of Prout, (for whom, by the way, we enter- 
tain the highest respect,) consisting of lofty houses, long 
windows, frequent colonnades, gay, colours, strange cos 
tumes, signs hanging over the doors inscribed with letters 
of a peculiar form, and rude and heavy vehicles for the 
transportation of passengers and goods, standing in the 
midst of the thoroughfare. Our Hotel de France was in 
the narrow Rue de Juifs, and a strange place it was; a 
dismal prison-like house, very high, very dark, forming 
a small quadrangle, on one side of which, on the ground- 
floor, was the public room; opposite to that the kitchen, 
and on one side a little parlour for mine host and hostess, 
where they watched and attended to the comers; on the 
other (if we mistake not,) the pantry and other offices. 

Soon after our arrival, we sat down to dinner at the 
table d'héte in the dirty, low, and dismal apartment used 
for that purpose. After our repast we set out to extricate 
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our baggage from the custom-house, and to procure our 
passports, the difficulties connected with both of which we 
shall pass over in silence, merely suggesting to future 
travellers that these matters are far more important than 
dinner, and ought first to be attended to. Business being 
despatched, we took a walk round the walls of St. Malo, 
and here, while there was much to gratify and interest the 
eye, continual offence was offered to another organ of 
sense, the nose: O the misery of having one’s abode fixed 
in so pestiferous a place! The evening ended with the en- 
joyment of’ some delicious coffee, a soft bed, and light sleep. 


Turspay, Aveust 1]. 


Ar an early hour, we got into a Diligence of the smaller 
sort, fasting, for we were told that we should have break- 
fast on the journey. It was about eleven o'clock when 
we reached Dot, the place appointed for our repast, 
where, in the corner of a small inn kitchen, parted off 
by a curtain, and having an earthen floor, we sat down to 
a dish of mutton, partly stewed and partly baked, with 
potatoes swimming in grease, a little wine, cider, and 


some common fruits. We were amused at the novelty of ’ 


this entertainment, and being very hungry were glad 
to partake of it. Breakfast ended, we proceeded on our 
journey. . Hitherto the country had been remarkably un- 
interesting ; but, soon after leaving Dol, we passed through 
a rich and verdant country, abounding in extensive and 
beautiful prospects, to Pont-Orson; then the road became 
dull for a considerable distance, till we drew near to 
Avranches, where there was much to attract and delight the 
eye. Among other objects of interest was the ancient 
castle of Mont St. Michel, now a state-prison, standing out 
in the sea, within seven miles of which we passed, with 
regret that we could not spare time to visit it. 

Avrancues was to be our resting-place for the night. It 
stands on a commanding eminence, and its prospects are 
extremely beautifal. Looking from Calvary, (the site of 
an ancient cathedral, destroyed at the revolution,) or from 
the Botanical Garden, the hill is almost precipitous beneath 
you, and then there stretches away a most lovely plain, 
mapped out in meadows, groves, and woods, and bounded by 
the sea, from which runs up an arm of considerable breadth, 
shooting out its silvery branches in various directions. At 
about the distance of 14 miles appears Mont St. Michel ; 
and, in one part, the view is terminated by a misty line of 
coast. Having feasted our eyes upon this splendid pro- 
spect, we proceeded to walk through the town itself, visited 
the market, and returned by the boulevards to our hotel, 
The house dignified by this high-sounding name, would be 
accounted a very inferior inn at home; and in this, as well 
as in far better hotels, many things are wanted which an 
Englishman expects to find in his own country, in the most 
ordinary house of entertainment. Chairs and tables are 
the only furniture of the sitting-room, and a soft, and 
probably clean bed, the only comfort (a great one assu- 
redly,) of the bed-room. The Frenchman knows nothing 
of the luxury of a fine large basin of cold water and a 
rough towel, and, therefore, the traveller finds nothing but 
a shallow dish, and a thin smooth napkin, provided to aid 
his ablutions. 

The day had been intensely hot, and we, therefore, en- 
joyed the more a delicious breeze which sprung up towards 
sunset. At about eight we sat down to supper, which con- 
sisted of soup, stewed veal, a roasted fowl, vegetables, 
flummery, and fruit. The hostess, a squat-figured per- 
sonage, with quick little black eyes, sat down to table with 
us, and entered freely into conversation with her guests, at 
the same time dispensing her viands with much politeness 
and attention. Amongst the company was a young peasant, 
whose head-gear particularly entertained us. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the various and dissimilar 
caps of the Norman peasantry in general, or of this in 
particular; but some little idea of it may be formed, if we 
state that it was a tube of pasteboard, covered with muslin, 
not less than two feet in length, growing narrower towards 
the top, but not pointed, and bearing on each side a broad 
and deep wing or flap. Caps of a similar form appear to 
have been worn by people of distinction in our own country, 
in the fourteenth century. The female peasants adhere to 
their ancient costume, and are remarkably neat in their 
persons. Many English families reside at Avranches. 


WEDNESDAY, AuGusT 12. 


We left Avranches this morning, soon after six o'clock, 
for GRANVILLE, The country between these towns re- 





minded us of many parts of England, being verdant, wel: 
wooded, and diversified by hill and dale. The churches 
are few, and hitherto we have noticed, and regretted, 
the total absence of country seats. Granville is a far 
inferior town to St. Malo, but has much the advantage in 
point of situation, being built on the side of a hill, which 
juts out into the sea. The church is a very handsome 
structure, and at the time of our arrival was the scene of a 
spectacle altogether novel tous. High mass was about to 
be performed, for the repose of those who had fallen in 
Paris by the murderous plot of Fieschi. We saw the mili- 
tary procession approach, and to our surprise observed the 
soldiers march into the church under arms, and take their 
places without uncovering their heads. Immediately the 
service commenced, the voices of chanting priests were 
heard, and the fumes of fragrant incense arose. The 
solemnity of the occasion was increased by the funeral of 
a soldier, who was about to be buried with military honours. 
We looked along the ranks to observe the demeanour of 
the soldiers; but we could discover no marks of interest, 
or even attention to the service, and many were conversing 
and laughing with their comrades. We quitted the church 
with mingled feelings of pity for that whole assemblage, 
and of thankfulness for the light of the Reformation under 
which we had been privileged to live. 

We next walked through the town to the picturesque 
bathing-place, situated in an amphitheatre of rocks. Here 
we found not less than a hundred people, dispersed along 
the sands in little groups, and adding to the effect of the 
scene by their diversified costumes, Having spent two 
hours at Granville, during which we had ample time to see 
everything worthy of notice, we proceeded to CouTancer. 
This town also rests on the top and side of a hill, and its 
beautiful cathedral is seen from a distance towering over 
the whole. 

We had started trom Avranches at six in the morning, 
for travellers who have but little time must he early, and 
we reached our proposed destination at four in the after- 
noon. The hour of dinner at the table d'héte being five, a 
short space remained, after dressing ourselves, for a stroll to 
the cathedral; but we were soon obliged to hurry back to 
the Hotel d'Angleterre, (poor England, how much is thy 
character misrepresented by this uncleanly house!) whence, 
after dinner, we once more sallied forth to survey the beau- 
tiful cathedral. A simple uniformity of style, the early 
pointed, prevails through the whole building ; and referring 
to Mr. Britton’s work on the architecture of Normandy, we 
find that it belongs to the eleventh century. It is said to 
be one of the most perfect specimens of its day, and we 
must have been dull indeed not to have admired it, albcit, 
unhappily, unskilful in antiquarian lore. Bad pietures, and 
a coating of yellow on the pillars and walls, offended our 
eyes extremely. Above the choir rises a tower, the inte- 
rior of which is open to the church, and forms what is com- 
monly called a lantern. We were invited by the sacristan 
to ascend and enjoy the prospects. Accordingly we 
mounted a flight of 250 steps to the top of the tower, whence 
our eyes were first arrested by the two strikingly-elegant 
and graceful spires of the cathedral, which rise at the 
western entrance; after which our guide pointed out the 
bishop's palace, with its garden cut out in formal parterres, 
the hospital, the college, the haudsome church of St. Peter, 
and the island of Jersey, distant perhaps 20 miles, and 
thinking it would afford us pleasure, assured us it was 
England. We cannot leave Coutance Cathedral without 
remarking, that we were highly delighted with the western 
front, the steeples and pinnacles of which excited our 
admiration. 

This town contains no other object of interest, but in the 
vicinity are the remains of a Reman aqueduct, called Les 
Piliers, in much preservation, but to our regret we did not 
know of their existence till we were far away. We shun- 
ned the public supper-table, and having taken some deli- 
cious coffee retired to our apartments. 


Tuurspay, Aueust 13. 


Ar eight o'clock this morning we left our uncomfortable 
quarters at the Hotel d'Angleterre. The very straight 
roads are wearisome, but the country during our whole 
day's journey has been generally pleasing; often rich 
and beautiful. Orchards abound in that part of Nor- 
mandy through which we have hitherto travelled, and 
flax and hemp are much cultivated. Our vehicles have 
been a century behind those of England; sometimes our 
carriage has resembled a tilted cart on springs, conveying 
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nine passengers on three benches; sometimes we have 
travelled in a rumbling double-bodied coach, containing 
nine insides, ‘and six or seven on the roof; and we have 
been drawn by two horses, by three a-breast, by five, of 
which three were leaders, and by six, a single horse lead- 
ing, then three, then two. The drivers are negligent, and 
run great hazards by leaving their horses; they urge them 
forward by loud vociferations, and the crack of the whip. 
It is but fair to say, that ugly and grotesque as are the 
appearance and equipments of these public carriages, we 
found them comfortable to travel in. Our destination this 
day was Bayeux, on our way to which we reached Sr. Lo, 
the best town by far that we have seen, containing wide 
and airy streets, handsome houses, and elegant public 
buildings. The chureh is a large structure, but we could 
only venture to step within the door for a moment. 

We were next totravel in a ricketty three-bodied phaéton 
drawn by one horse, and driven by an old woman who wore 
neither bonnet nor shawl. She entertained us much by 
her determination to keep before a diligence drawn by six 
horses, and by the attitudes and vehement language with 
which she menaced the driver if he Sep to pass us. 
At length her horse showed symptoms of fatigue, and she 
endeavoured to retire from the contest creditably, by draw- 
ing up at a cottage-door, and getting out to converse with 
its inhabitants; meanwhile, the diligence drove on, and we 
saw it no more. 

Arrived at Bayeux, we found much reason to praise it. 
English people in travelling, think much of the accommo- 
dations afforded at the inns, and here we had more comfort 
than we have hitherto found. Our rooms are spacious and 
airy, their furniture good; and we have the luxury of rugs 
by our bed-sides. But we have still oecasion to cast a sor- 
rowful look upon the washing-stand, where a shallow dish, 
and an ewer which can scarcely hold a quart of water, 
appear in deplorable contrast with our recollections of an 
English dressing-room. L'Hotel de Luxembourg, our 
present quarters, is a large and commodious house, equal 
in its accommodations to a second or third-rate inn in 
England; not so neat, but still not so untidy as to be 
seriously uncomfortable. At five o'clock, a handsome 
dinner was served in the public room, where ladies and 
gentlemen sat down together, according to universal custom. 
Our numbers amounted to about twenty. The common 
order in which the company partook of the repast was as 
follows :—1. Soup, containing cabbage and bread. 2. Bread 
and butter. 3. Melon. 4. Fowl roast, or pigs feet 
fricasseed, or both. 5. Roast veal. 6. Haricots, (7. e., 
French beans taken out of the pods,) and carrots dressed 
after a peculiar fashion; these vegetables not being eaten 
with the meat. 7. Custards. 8. A variety of fruits. A 
very light and pleasant claret, called vin ordinaire, with or 
without water, is the usual beverage, and there is no sitting 
after dinner. As the French breakfast may be jealous if 
we here speak only of dinner, we shall endeavour to keep 
on good terms with it, (for it agreed with us very well,) by 
observing, that yesterday at Granville, there appeared on 
the table, besides bread and butter, stewed fish, mutton- 
chops, prawns, and hot roast fowl, pears, apricots, and 
plums, cider and water. Wine, tea, or coffee, might be 
procured by extra payment. 

The town of Bayeux is pretty, abounds in good houses, 
and is not quite so offensive to the olfactory nerves as 
Granville, Coutance, and memorable St. Malo. Before 
dinner we sallied forth to take a peep at the cathedral, for 
time was precious with us, and we were anxious to make 
the most of it. We looked up at the western front, pausing 
fora moment, passed through a door into the nave, and 
then hurried back, anticipating a great treat from this little 
taste, and regretting the necessity which compels travellers, 
as well as our other folks, to eat. We left the table as 
soon as we could without rudeness, and bent our steps 
towards the maiorie, where the famous tapestry is to be 
seen. An aged dame conducted us by a handsome staircase 
into a spacious room, where she unlocked a pannel in the 
wainscot, and drew out the precious roll, said to be the 
work of William the Conqueror's queen, Matilda, and repre- 
senting the course of events which led to her victorious 
husband's possession of the throne of England*. 

We then returned to the cathedral, and notwithstanding 
the risk we may run of being despised by the antiquary, 
we shall venture to confess that it delighted us infinitely 

* A specimen of the tapestry, followed by a sketch of its history 
and contents, and an account of its present state, may be found in 
Vol. II., p. 92, of the Saturday Magamine. 





more than Coutance. Shall we attempt to explain how 
this happened? The antiquary enters the structure with 
certain principles of taste, notions of congruity, and know- 
ledge of the characteristic styles of particular wras, and 
by the application of these he forms his judgment, and is 
pleased or offended. The uninitiated, on the other hand, 
judges primarily by the general effect, and that which is 
grand, or rich, will engage his admiration, although the 
round arch and the pointed may be neighbours, and the 
ornament of one age or style may have crept in amongst 
the productions of another. And, in the second place, fhe 
unskilful observer may often derive more enjoyment than 
the learned, from the contemplation of some transept or 
chapel which is not in harmony with the rest of the building, 
because of his ignorance of the fact. Be this as it may, 
while we felt that we ought to admire Coutance most, and 
were enlightened enough to believe that it would have 
been far more creditable to have been the architects of 
it than of Bayeux, our pleasurable sensations in the latter 
were infinitely greater. The choir appeared to us magni- 
ficent, with clustered Gothic pillars and arches. The nave 
is Saxon, and is‘divided from the choir, (with pain be it 
recorded,) by a screen of Grecian columns. Here we lin- 
gered with pleasure till it was almost dark, musing on 
many things, and anticipating the time when the worship 
of images and pictures, and consecrated wafers, shall cease 
inthis beautiful temple, and the gospel of the Redeemer 
shatl ve preached in simplicity and truth. 

Bayeux Cathedral is of the date of the early part of the 
twelfth century. We left it with a longing lingering look, 
walked about the town for half an hour, and returned to 
coffee, and to bed. 


Fripay, Aucust 14. 


From Bayeux we had an easy journey to Carn, starting 
at five in the morning, and reaching our destination soon 
after nine. As soon as we had taken possession of our 
apartments in the Hotel d’Espagne, (the house to which we 
had been recommended, but certainly inferior to the Hotel 
d'Angleterre,) we inquired for the British Consul, who 
most obligingly provided us with a guide. We first went 
to the Hotel de Ville, where we were introduced to a good 
library, and to a picture-gallery in which were many 
pleasing paintings. We next visited the cathedral of St. 
Stephen (St. Etienne), which, although a choice specimen 
of Norman architecture, did not strike us with that massive 
grandeur which we imagine to belong to that style. In 
once again venturing on this delicate ground, we must re- 
mark that we have confessed ourselves unlearned in these 
matters, while we think ourselves at liberty to state how 
we were aflected by the several splendid temples through 
whieh we have walked, and to endeavour to trace out tlre 
sources of our sensations. St. Etienne was built by 
William the Conqueror, and before the high altar is a stone, 
whieh professes to mark the spot where he was buried. 

Fuller, in his Church History, describes the death and 
burial of that monarch in the following terms :—‘* Septem- 
ber 9th, 1088. Now was the time come of King William's 
death, ending his daysin Normandy. But see the un- 
happiness of all human felicity, for his breath and his 
servants forsook him both together; the latter leaving him 
as if his body should bury itself. How many hundreds 
held land of him in knight's service ? whereas now neither 
knight nor esquire to attend him. At last, with much ado, 
his corpse are brought in mean manner to be interred at 
Caen. As they were prepared for the earth, a private 
person forbids the burial, till satisfaction was made unto 
him, because the king had violently taken from him that 
ground on which that church was erected. Doth not 
Solomon say true? A living dog is better than a dead lion, 
—when such a little cur durst snarl at the corpse of a 
king and a conqueror. At last, the monks of Caen made 
a composition, and the bedy was buried. And it was long 
before this king's corpse could get peaceable possession of 
a grave, so since, by a firm ejection, he hath been ousted of 
the same;—when French soldiers, aA.p. 1562, (amongst 
whom some English were mingled,) under Chatilion, con- 
ducting the remnant of those which escaped in the battle 
of Dreux, took the city of Caen in his way, (out of pre- 
tence, forsooth, to seek for some treasure supposed to be 
hid in his tomb,) most barbarously and cowardly brake up 
his coffin, and cast his bones out of the same.” 

Close to the cathedral stands the college, a school of 
some note, in which are many children of English parents. 
Time not allowing us to visit it, we proceeded to the hospital 
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rovided for the Deaf and Dumb, and for Lunatics, called 
Bon Sauveur, through which we were conducted in a most 
obliging manner, by an intelligent and communicative 
young priest. We had unfortunately arrived when the 
children of the deaf and dumb school were at dinner, and 
on that account had some difficulty in gaining admission, 
but our guide begged us to wait a few minutes, telling us 
he should be able presently to bring one of the scholars 
before us. The young person with whom he returned 
to the apartment, seemed to be about sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, he had a fine quick black eye, and an 
animated countenance. A black board was suspended 
against the wall, and the priest having made a few rapid 
signs, which oecupied, perhaps, a quarter of a minute, the 
young man wrote a question upon the board with chalk, 
“What is the capital of England?” and gave the answer 
below, “London.” Other questions were subjoined, as, 
“ The river on which London is situated?” “The number 


of kingdoms included in Great Britain and Ireland ?” | 


“The number of counties in England?” “ The name of 
the prince who went from France to the throne of Eng- 
land?” These questions were correctly answered. It was 
then asked, “‘ When did William the Conqueror die?” The 
young man wrote in reply, “I have never read.” 

Our friend the priest next conducted us to the garlens 
of the lunatic asylum, and through the spacious institution 
itself, in which every attention appeared to be paid to the 
comfort and cleanliness of its unhappy inmates. After 
this we took our leave, and walked through many streets, 
crossed a’ market in which the country-people were assem- 
bled in front of a desecrated church, now used as a corn- 
market, and proceeded onwards to the church of St. Pierre, 
(St. Peter.) The chancel is rich in Gothic ornament, par- 
ticularly the roofs of some of the chapels behind the 
high altar; the whole, however, is lamentably disfigured 
by white and yellow wash, which has not only given a bad 
colour to the sculpture, but deprived it of its sharpness, 
and yiven it the appearance of plaster. The exterior of the 
church is extremely beautiful, particularly the eastern end, 
and the lancet-windowed tower surmounted by its graceful 
spire. 

We next visited the hospital adjoining the Abbaye aux 
Dames, appropriated partly to the aged, and partly to sick 
and wounded soldiers. The rooms are very large, clean, 
and airy; and the whole establishment is on a magnificent 
scale. Both here and at the Bon Sauveur, we found those 
active and benevolent creatures, the Sceurs de Charité, 
(sisters of charity,) an order whose whole lives are em- 
ployed in performing offices of kindness towards their 
suffering fellow-creatures, often at the expense of their own 
comfort and repose. The Abbaye aux Dames is described 
by Mr. Britton as “an indubitable and almost unaltered 
specimen of genuine Norman architecture.” 

This walk occupied many hours, the sun was hotter than 
we had felt it since our arrival in France, and the way 
rugged, and distressing to the feet; we therefore felt much 
fatigued when we reached our hotel. Caen is a large and 
very fine city. Besides the churches mentioned above, 
there are many others of great beauty; and there is a con- 
siderable number of handsome public buildings, amongst 
which the courts of law may be specified. The | ere 
streets are wide, the houses large and ‘ofty, and built of 
stone; and here, as in other French ‘owns, a light and 
picturesque effect is produced by the striped shades, blue, 
red, and white, which extend over the shop windows to 
protect the goods from the sun. In the evening we strolled 
as far as the promenade, a shady walk, extending half 
round a spacious meadow, and open for the public accom- 
modation. We also contrived to find our way again to St. 
Pierre, and the second view of that church increased our 
admiration. Certainly the tower and steeple are very 
beautiful, and the long lancet windows of the former, with 
their receding folds of many pillars, and the fine propor- 
tions of the whole, claimed our unqualified praises. 


Saturpay, Aveust 15. 


Earzy to bed and early to rise, has been our rule and 
practice. This morning we rose at four, and at a quarter 
after five were comfortably seated in the coupé of a dili- 
gence of the largest size. This carriage presents a sin- 
gular appearance to an English eye. It is a long, 
cumbrous vehicle, of great capacity, having three distinct 
bodies for inside passengers, two being like our stage- 
coaches, only far more roomy, and the front body (coupé) 
resembling a chariot or post-chaise. We had an ample 








seat, stuffed back and sides, and space to extend our legs 
at full length. On the roof there was accommodation in 
the front for four or five passengers, over whom a sort 
of cabriolet head is extended. The country around Caen 
is extremely uninteresting, and the roads wearisome for 
their straightness. We still could see no traces of resident 
gentry, nor even of wealthy farmers. Hitherto we have 
only met one equipage since we landed, it was a very 
handsome chariot, drawn by three noble horses abreast. 
Finding no objects to entertain us by the way, we closed 
our eyes, and attempted to shorten the journey by dozing a 
little; till at length the scenery around us improved. 
From the broad open fields, brown and bare, the harvest 
being over, we descended into a low and marshy district, 
which soon brought us to the foot of a long steep hill, the 
verdure and beauty of which charmed us greatly; and the 
change of scenery had a cheering effect upon our spirits. 
We walked up the hill to ease the horses. From this spot 
to Lisieux we had no reason to complain of the aspect of 
the country, and had evidently entered a district which 
was far better attended to than any that we had seen. 
Instead of mean houses, destitute of gardens, and pre- 
senting no tokens of being cared for, we had now before 
us neat cottages, and occasionally villas, with gardens, in 
which the proprietors evidently took a just pride, filled with 
flowers an shrubs, fruits and vegetables. The buildings 
were constructed of a frame-work of timber, painted black, 
with the intervals filled up with lath and plaster, or brick, 
white-washed. Some kouses were of brick, red, or parti- 
coloured, but generally evincing care on the part of the 
inhabitant for their appearance, and often good taste. 

The town of Lisieux itself was to us the most attractive 
of any that we had seen. Its aspect is cheerful, and an 
air of comfort seemed to hang upon it, and around it. It 
is placed on the side of a fertile and well-wooded hill; its 
houses are of a less ambitious height than those of Caen, 
and (like those already described as scattered along the 
road by which we had approached it,) were built of large 
black timbers, with intervening white plaster. Let it be 
noted that at Lisieux we were not poisoned by the odious 
smells which had offended us so much in other places. 
Here we breakfasted, and afterwards ran up to the cathe- 
dral, a beautiful monument of the architectural skill of 
the eleventh century. Such, at least, is the date which 
Mr. Britton assigns to it. This spacious and elegant 
cathedral was crowded by a large congregation, which had 
met to do honour to the anniversary of the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary, one of the greatest of the popish festivals. 
The Norman costumes had in our eyes a novel effect. 
We afterwards observed, that the peasantry were keeping 
holiday in their best attire; and that in whatever of the 
village churches (many of them of ‘great beauty,) we 
entered, the day was being religiously observed. 

The hill by which we left Lisieux is pretty, and our 
road skirted with villas, and small country-seats. But 
soon our way became dull, the long straight avenues of 
apple-trees seemed almost interminable ; and often we fixed 
our eyes upon some object before us, which we did not 
reach for full twenty minutes. However, neat houses and 
pretty villages occasionally appeared to break the monotony, 
and we were glad to observe that the peasants had gar- 
nished their cottages, and cultivated their gardens, with 
considerable care and taste. The approach to Brioune, (a 
manufacturing town,) would have afforded a good subject 
for the pencil; we descended into a rich valley, crossed a 
stream which turned many mills, and then wound our way 
out amongst the hills. And at the distance of about 
twenty miles from Rouen, (our destination this day,) we 
again found occasion to shut up the books which we occa- 
sionally read, and to look before and around us. Our 
position in the carriage was favourable for the enjoyment 
of scenery whenever it presented itself, the driver being 
far above our windows, and there being no object what- 
ever to intercept our view. Our road wound amongst 
wooded hills, and at the point where Rouen first appears 
in the distance, and the Seine, silvery bright, is seen pur- 
suing its tortuous course for many miles through the valley 
below, the prospect is striking and beautiful in the extreme. 
To our eyes, accustomed to a:less transparent atmosphere, 
Rouen appeared to be only a few miles distant; but we 
were an hour and a half in reaching it, from the top of 
this eminence, and, at the same time, were travelling at 
about the rate of eight miles an hour. 

Indeed, we had no right to complain either of slowness 
or discomfort in this day's journey. We had abundance of 
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ABBEY OF ST. STEPHEN, CAEN. 


room, and the springs of the carriage were so well con- 
trived that we were not jarred or otherwise incommoded by 
the roughest parts of the road. On changing horses there 
was scarcely time to alight for a moment; and when we 
were in motion it was strange and entertaining enough to 
see the six animals, three abreast, galloping, as they 
sometimes did, with their long manes and tails flying in 
the air, their grotesque collars, and heavy trappings, 
swinging from side to side, and each appearing perfectly 
independent of the rest, plunging along their way, and 
kicking up a dust to the sound of the cracking whip, and 
the shouts of the voiturier, or coachman, who continually 
urged them forward by his vociferations. 

RovEn is a very large city, and we drove through it for 
a considerable distance before we reached our journey's 
end. We alighted in the court-yard of an inn situated 
in a dark and narrow street, a little before six o'clock; and 
having strenuously resisted all the attempts that were 
made to induce us to lodge there, placed our baggage in a 
wheelbarrow, and directed the porter to conduct us to the 
Hotel d'Angleterre, to which we had been recommended. 
We were obliged to ascend to the fifth floor for apartments, 
but we found no other reason than this for objecting to 
them; though small they were clean and comfortable. 
This house is altogether of a superior order to those which 
we have seen before, its situation is open and airy, being 
on the quay, and commanding a good view of the river, 
the handsome stone bridge, and bridge of boats, suburban 
meadows, hills, &c. Before dinner we sallied forth, and 
walked up one of the principal streets, but even at that 
early hour the shops were being closed; however, we had 
enough to entertain us in those curious old houses* which 
our artists have so much delighted to draw, and suddenly 
to our no small joy we pounced upon the cathedral. But 
we could only stop for a moment and wonder, and surfeit 
ourselves with its richness, for we had promised to return 
immediately to dinner. That business being over, (surely 
meals are rather matters of necessity than pleasure to 
time-bound travellers!) we strolled forth upon the quay 
which was now literally crowded with well-dressed people, 
some lounging up and down the spacious promenade, and 
others sitting on chairs which might be hired for a small 
sum. A few of these were seen sipping coffee or liqueurs, 
supplied by the adjacent cafés, and three or four might be 
observed who had been extravagant enough to engage two 


* Fora further illustration of the architecture and internal arrange- 
ment of the city of Rouen, see Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., 
p. 17, where we have given a view of the Grosse Horloge, or Great 
Clock. 








chairs for their better repose. Altogether we were much 
entertained by this moving scene, and by the vivacity and 
cheerfulness of the people who had collected together to 
see and be seen. Having walked till we were weary, we 
took our coffee and went to bed. 


Sunpay, AvueustT 16. 


WE have been accustomed to regard the Sabbath as a 
day set apart by infinite wisdom for man’s preparation 
for the life to come. Consistently with this view,—a view 
strictly accordant, as we solemnly believe, with the letter 
and spirit of the word of God,—we certainly could not 
regard it as a season of worldly business or recreation ; 
yet it has never been associated in our minds with 
gloominess, it has rather been welcomed as a day of cheer- 
fulness and peace. Happiness may surely exist where 
neither boisterous mirth nor idle levity have place; and 
experience has taught multitudes of the most estimable of 
our fellow-creatures, that the “ sweet day of rest” is made 
joyful by its connexion with a better and happier world, 
which reflects some rays of its light upon the eye which 
often gazes upon it, and which promotes a cheering ac- 
quaintance with that gracious Being who is the author and 
giver of all good things. Thus regarding the Sabbath, 
melancholy thoughts would not ordinarily result from a 
participation in its holy employments, but might reasonably 
be expected to arise from the contemplation of its abuse 
and profanation. For such feelings abundant occasion 
was afforded by the first and only Sunday which we spent 
in France. It was an unsatisfactory day; our thoughts 
involuntarily glanced at futurity, and awakened apprehen- 
sions of the saddest description. Our chambers, as already 
intimated, overlooked the quay, and from our windows, 
whilst we were dressing, we perceived that many of the 
ordinary pursuits of the week-day were going forward ; 
labourers were seen in their working-dresses, and just 
under our windows a cart was receiving its load of com- 
modities, which were piled together at the landing-place. 
We were surprised, for we fancied that the hours not given 
to religion were appropriated to amusement; we were 
grieved, for we remembered that the day was holy, and we 
hoped that such encroachments of the world upon the hal- 
lowed day of rest might never be permitted in our own 
favoured country. 

Our plan for the day was to attend the Protestant ser- 
vice, and to employ so much as we thought fit to spend 
abroad in witnessing the Roman Catholic service, and 
visiting the beautiful temples which former ages had dedi- 
cated to God. The time for Protestant worship was eleven, 
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before which a little time was at our disposal, and we em- 
ployed it in visiting the cathedral. On our way, we were 
astonished and disgusted to perceive, that the Lord’s Day 
was made a day of merchandise. Nearly every shop was 
open; goods were placed outside, as usual, labelled with 
their prices ; the watch-maker, the umbrella-maker, tailor, 
and so on, were all to be seen at their several trades, and 
the stone-mason chipped his stones, and the bricklayer 
prosecuted his labour. In a large area, in front of the 
cathedral, we found a full market; the nursery gardeners 
and fruiterers were there with abundance of flowers and 
shrubs, peas and melons. A very very few shops were 
shut; here and there a pretence of respect for the day 
appeared to be made by the closing of one or two shutters ; 
but if we had not otherwise known it, we should not have 
suspected, from anything that we saw, that we were walk- 
ing through Rouen on Sunday. 

We entered the cathedral at a moment when a proces- 
sion was gliding through its magnificent aisles, chanting 
the Latin service. The train of priests advanced up the 
centre of the nave, entered the choir by its western gate, 
and reached the high altar, where bowings, and gestures, 
and muttering of prayers in an unknown tongue, kissing 
of books and crucifixes, ringing of bells, and waving of 
incense, filled us with sad thoughts. The congregation, 
seated on chairs outside the choir, around and behind the 
altar, and in the several adjacent.chapels, (particularly that 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary,) seemed not to be partici- 
pating in the services which the priests were performing, 
but rather engaged in private exercises; in this opinion, 
however, we may have been mistaken. There was much 
appearance of devotion amongst them. 

After a time the chanting ceased, and the priests and 
congregation adjourned to the nave, where chairs were pro- 
vided for those who were willing and able to pay a small 
sum for the use of them. The Epistle and Gospel were 
there read in French from a pulpit, and a sermon was 
preached on the Gospel, which happened to be the parable 
of the publican and pharisee. We were not near enough 
to catch all that the preacher said, and in order to our 
attending the Protestant service, it was necessary for us to 
leave the cathedral soon after the commencement of the 
sermon: but what we did hear and understand, was quite 
unexceptionable, being a faithful description of the two 
men who “ went up into the temple to pray.” 

This eathedral is described by Mr. Britton as having 
been built at different periods, commencing probably about 
the year 1200, and being completed in 1538. It is a mag- 
nificent structure, of great extent, and highly ornamented. 
The eastern windows are perfection, of the lancet form, 
and with purple and blue for their prevailing colours. A 
brilliant circular window, orange, yellow, green, and purple, 
in whieh the lighter colours are central, and the darker 
occupy the outer part, also drew forth our admiration. The 
paintings here are superior to those of the other churches 
which we have seen in Normandy, where the specimens of 
the art are generally very poor. We admired the altar- 
piece in the chapel of the Virgin; the subject is the infant 
Jesus, with his Mother and the Shepherds, over whom is 
seen the choir of angels, finely executed. We were also 
pleased with a picture, by a modern artist of Rouen, re- 
presenting Christ just taken from the cross, and being 
removed for burial. A painting of the Crucifixion, by a 
celebrated master, did not detain us so long as it probably 
ought to have done. 

At eleven o'clock we reached the Protestant place of 
worship, or temple as it is called, an old church, which was 
given to its present occupants after the Revolution. The 
congregation may have amounted to three hundred, (three 
hundred Protestants in one of the largest cities in France !) 
About half appeared to belong to the poorer classes, and 
there were a few strangers as well as ourselves. As in the 
Roman Catholic churches, they were, for the most part, 
seated in chairs. We shall describe the services of the 
morning. The reader, who is a layman, and holds a similar 
office to our clerks, began the religious exercises with a 
brief exhortation, taken from a prayer-book, after which he 
read a chapter of the Old Testament, with an explanation 
and reflections on the same from a printed commentary. 
That was followed by singing, and then we heard a part of 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew, with annotations as 
before. The Ten Commandments were next repeated, and 
our Lord's summary of them, under the two great heads of 
love to God and love to man, was added. Thus far the 
service was conducted by the Lecturer, or Reader. The 





Pastor, or Minister, now entered the pulpit, and, having 
offered up a prayer according toa printed form, gave out 
another psalm, which was sung; he then prayed extem- 
pore, and preached a sound and useful sermon on the text, 
Matt. xiii. 31—43, apparently without any notes. After 
the sermon they sang, then the pastor read a form of sup- 
plication and intercession, which included the Lord's 
Prayer, and was followed by the Apostles’ Creed. Another 
psalm was sung, and the service concluded with a bene- 
diction. None of the congregation knelt; they stood up 
to pray, and read and sang sitting. The tunes were very 
mournful, heavy, and monotonous, and the voices were 
accompanied by an organ. 

We could not help thinking of the old Huguenots, 
amongst whose descendants we had now joined in public 
worship. Although the Protestant religion appears to be 
but a tender plant at Rouen, there is no doubt but that it 
is gaining ground generally throughout France. The 
Bible is willingly received by multitudes, and ministers of 
eminent piety are labouring to disseminate its truths. 
There are upwards of six hundred Protestant pastors, and 
as the clergyman of Rouen is reported of amongst those 
who faithfully and ably preach the glad tidings of the gospel 
of peace, it may be hoped that a larger measure of success 
may attend his exertions, and that his flock may in due 
time increase. 

On quitting the Protestant church we went first to the 
Place de La Pucelle, where there is a statue of the Maid of 
Orléans. A still more interesting object is the Hotel de 
Bourtheroulde, a rich specimen of early domestic architec- 
ture, containing a series of sculptures in basso relievo, repre- 
senting the scenes of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but 
so greatly defaced that it is not easy to discover the story, 
so at least those report who have visited it: we passed it 
by, and, unfortunately, had no opportunity of returning to 
it. We spent a few minutes in a small, but gorgeously 
decorated church, and thence proceeded to the Abbey 
Church of St. Ouen, which is, on the whole, the most 
beautiful of all the cathedrals that our time has enabled us 
to inspect. It is splendid in its size, elegant in its propor- 
tions, and rich in costly workmanship, while over the whole 
a subdued light is thrown, which adds greatly to the effeet. 
The fine and lofty columns are not disfigured by any 
daubing of colour, nor is the eye offended so much as in 
all the other churches we have seen by inappropriate Gre- 
cian additions. There is no screen, so that you have an 
almost uninterrupted view from one end to the other, the 
only obstruction being a light railing and gateway of iron, 
at the entrance of the choir; whereas, at the cathedral, a 
series of Corinthian columns tells you that the hand of bad 
taste has been at work there. 

The Abbey of St. Quen also contains some beautiful 
painted windows. Mr. Britton observes, that “ in richness 
of decoration, in exuberance of fancy, and in elaborate 
execution, this abbey cannot fail to attract the attention 
and admiration of all travellers,’ and that he expects it 
to prove more particularly interesting to the architectural 
antiquary: he commends the “ impressive perspective” of 
the interior, the whole appearance of which he justly 
describes as “ excessively light and lofty.’ The exterior 
is also greatly to be admired ; the western part is extremely 
rich, although the original design has never been com- 
pleted. ‘ It was to have been flanked,” says Mr. Britton, 
“ by magnificent towers, ending in a combination of open 
arches and tracery, corresponding with the outline and 
fashion of the central tower.” 

Time has clothed the interesting edifices of Rouen in a 
sombre hue, and crumbled away much of the rich tracery 
and sculpture, with which they were originally decorzted. 
On the day after visiting them, we were much struck with 
a few lines in Marmion, which we then chanced to be 
reading, as peculiarly applicable to these time-worn struc- 
tures, excepting only that the sea-breeze is not chargeable 
with the guilt of the ravages which have been committed. 

Not but that portion of the pile, 

Rebuilded in a later style, 

Showed where the spoiler’s hand had been ; 

Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 

Had worn ed pages carved and quaint, 

And mouldered in his niche the saint, 

And rounded with consuming power, 

The pointed angles of each tower; 

Yet still entire the Abbey stood, 

Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued.——Canto it. 10. 

In a public library near St. Ouen’s Abbey, is a most 
brilliantly illuminated manuscript of the Roman Catholic 











































































service, the work of a monk, who is said to have spent 
thirty years on the performance. In another place, a reposi- 
tory of antiquities, we looked with interest on an old manu- 
script, framed and glazed, being an instrument to which 
William the Conqueror and several barons and great men 
had subscribed their mark, a cross, being unable to write. 
The document is considered genuine, and there is nothing 
in its appearance to excite a suspicion to the contrary. 

The Palais de Justice, at Rouen, is a fine specimen of 
civil architecture of the olden time, and its hall is remark- 
ably handsome*. 

We dined at five. The table d’héte was in every respect 
superior to all that we had seen, Amongst the company 
was a party hastening to Geneva, to be present at the cele- 
bration of the third centenary of the Reformation, which 
was to take place on the following Sunday, August ¢3. 

After dinner we walked up St. Catherines Hik ‘rom 
which there is a beautiful view, comprising Rouen, the 
winding Seine, with its verdant islands and meadows, ;. nd 
a fine line of hills in the distance. The sun had set before 
we reached the top, and only a few of the more prominent 
objects could be distinguished amidst the dark extent of 
city beneath us. This we regretted, for we wished to carry 
away a general idea of its size and appearance. But we 
were in great measure repaid for this loss by the beautiful 
twilight scene to which the bright and silvery face of the 
meandering river lent a charming effect. 

Returning to the town, we found it all in a bustle, as on 
the evening before; and to its shame be it published, that 
the theatre and gambling-houses were now open. As we 
passed along the quay towards our hotel, we saw through 
the open doors of the cafés that they were full of people 
playing at cards; and we found the place of promenade 
thronged. May such forgetfulness of God, and profanation 
of his Sabbath, never disgrace our native country, and ruin 
the souls of its people ! 


Monpay, AvcustT 17. 


Tue steamer, La Normandie, was appointed to start at 
nine o'clock, but (after an early breakfast) we found a 
notice attached to her side, informing the passengers 
that the hour was altered to a quarter before eleven, a 
ehange which will presently appear to have been produc- 
tive of the greatest inconvenience to all on board. We 
therefore branched off into a new quarter of Rouen; 
finding, however, nothing but a repetition of the curious 
houses and quaint devices of the other parts of the city 
which we had seen, we amused ourselves by surveying the 
shop-windows, and the commodities arranged to invite cus- 
tomers. A little before the appointed time, we returned to 
our vessel, and stepped on board, where we were met, as we 
suppose is usual in such cases all over the world, by a host 
of basket-women with fruits, sweetmeats, and cakes. There 
were also newsvenders, pressing upon the passengers their 
printed sheets, from amongst which we purchased for a 
sou (a halfpenny), a representation of Fieschi the assassin, 
of the destructive engine which he discharged, and of the 
house and window which were the scene of his diabolical 
attempt, together with an account of the whole affair. 

La Normandie is a large and powerful steamer. There 
could scarcely be less than two hundred passengers on 
board, and we were assured that she would perform the 
passage to Havre in a shorter time than any other vessel, 
by several hours. The scenery of the river Seine is of one 
peculiar character, although sufficiently diversified to charm 
and interest those who ean appreciate the beauties of 
Nature. Lofty hills, some green with velvet turf, others 
clothed with furze, brushwood, or timber, indented and 
broken by the sweetest dells that can be imagined; an oc- 
casional fragment of projecting rock; villages that at least 
seemed to repose in peace near the tranquil stream; the 
ruins of an ancient abbey, two or three large (for we must 
not say handsome) chateaux, and village spires just peeping 
out where we should have desired to see them ; these, as we 
passed on, provided au unbroken succession of picturesque 
and delightful scenes. Perhaps the sweetest views of all 
were those on the right bank of the river, from Caudebec 
to the next village, two or three miles lower down. Cau- 
debec itself is delightfully situated. The spire of its church 
is rich with most beautiful fretwork, and we are told that 
the rest of the building answers the expectations raised by 
this striking feature. It was not likely that we should be 
surrounded by so large a number of foreigners (for only 


* See Saturday Mugasine, Vol. VI., p. 26. 
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four or five besides ourselves were English), without remark- 
ing any little peculiarities which might be so general as 
justly to be accounted characteristics. Similar observations 
may have been made by thousands of travellers, and noticed 
by hundreds; yet for all that, we shall introduce our re- 
marks, presuming that some of our readers have never 
crossed the channel, nor yet seen France through the eyes 
of literaty wanderers. . 

We were highly entertained, then, at observing with what 
utter indifference the most lovely scenes were passed by 
persons who, as we learned from their conversation, had 
never travelled by the Seine before; while the most minute 
and trifling incidents, as to which we were altogether un- 
concerned, excited the most lively interest amongst them. 
We thought that the operations of animate nature, however 
insignificant, appeared charming to this vivacious people ; 
while inanimate nature might be adorned in her fairest ap- 
parel, without awaking in their minds one pleasurable 
thought, or extorting even the most meagre tribute of admi- 
ration. If a little boat passed near us, all rushed to the 
side, as if they had never seen a boat before. If, perchance, 
a brood of ducks, crossing the river, were overtaken by the 
surge which curled off froin our great ship, who shali de- 
scribe the animation exhibited on all sides,—the anxious 
watching, the action, the exclamations? Or again, when a 
shoal of diminutive fish appeared to be sporting in the 
water, on this bright Summer's day, rising for air, and 
making thousands of little cireles on the smooth surface of 
the stream, wonderful was e excitement occasioned by 
that spectacle, and nothing could be heard but “ poisson ! 
poisson!" “(fish! fish!) reiterated by a hundred voices. 
Once or twice we were nearly on our beam-ends, when a 
boat came from the shore to leave with us a new passenger, 
or a parcel, or a market-basket, which might contain a few 
pounds of butter. A chateau and its contiguous pleasure- 
grounds which we passed, drew forth the same characteristic 
exhibition. It was a very large, heavy, ugly building, but 
certainly claimed our attention, as being a specimen of the 
old French country mansion; adjoining, was an enclosure, 
exceeding an acre, as we judged, in extent, in which trees 
were planted at regular intervals, so as to form a succession 
of forty or fifty .arrow avenues, well trimmed with the 
shears; and we overheard some of the company ‘describing 
that similar rows of verdant cloisters ran at right angles 
with those which presented themselves to us. 

Our previous remarks will have prepared the reader to 
learn, that this grove, cut out with shears, was the subject 
of universal conversation, inquiry, and delight,—while the 
surrounding country and its beauty was not favoured with a 
word or a look. The most provoking thing of all was, that 
two or three old ladies, desirous of committing the offence 
of killing time,—time which we were passing so pleasantly 
in watching for the new features of the prospect,—contrived 
to effect their purpose by playing cards. In short, it is 
highly problematical whether Dr. Syntax could have found 
one congenial spirit between the bow and the stern of the 
gallant Normandie. But if there was no search for the 
picturesque, there was a marked and most successful search 
for entertainment of a different kind. In several distinct 
places appropriated for refreshment, party succeeded party 
in regaling on chickens and ham, ragouts, cutlets, and fish, 
and drinking wine or brandy and water, from the moment 
that we got on board till we landed. 

After passing Caudebec, this noble river becomes very 
much wider, and is probably nearly three miles across at 
Quillebeeuf. The latter is a little town built upon a point 
of land, where the sea (for it is no less, although eighteen 
miles above Havre,) is occasionally very rough. All ap- 
pearances, however, seemed to promise us a fair passage ; 
but we were not to reach Havre that night, for about a mile 
beyond Quillebeeuf our course became evidently a subject 
of anxiety to the captain, and ten minutes after, the Nor- 
mandie was aground. Fortunately the fore-part of the 
vessel still floated and drifted round, upon which the 
paddles, which had been stopped, were again set in motion; 
to our satisfaction we found that the Normandie was 
making way, but our destination now was not Havre, but 
Quillebceuf, and we were assured that a day and a half 
must elapse before the tide would serve for the passage of 
so large a steamer. Our pleasure was somewhat marred 
by this unexpected adventure, as it put us to much incon- 
venience; but when the difficulties were surmounted, it 
became a subject of entertaining recollection, and helped, 
if not to point a moral, yet to adorn our tale. 

With little hope of passing a comfortable night, we 
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landed at Quillebauf, and commenced a search for lodgings ; 
but we were two of about two hundred, all needing a 
hospitable reception, while the little miserable inns of the 
town could scarcely make up a dozen beds, for which, 
moreover, they made most exorbitant demands, candidly 
acknowledging that our misfortune was their gain. After 
much inquiry to no purpose, we obtained permission from a 
poor peasant, whose room was very cleaii, to lie down in our 
cloaks on her chairs, when we were led to the house of an 
old pilot, who was willing to make arrangements for our 
reception, by resigning to us a bed usually occupied by one 
of his family, and spreading a mattress on the floor of an 
adjoining closet, receiving for the same as a consideration 
nearly double what we paid at Rouen or Caen. Thus we 
were settled for the night; but how were we to reach our 
journey’s end? We had the choice of three modes of 
proceeding, to take a little open boat to Havre, or to travel 
twelve miles in a cart to Pont au de Mer, where we were 
assured that we should find carriages to Honfleur, or to 
walk that distance. We adopted the former course, and 
agreed to be in readiness at six o'clock next morning, 
weather permitting. 


Tuxrspay, Aveust 18. 


We rejoiced at beholding a smooth sea and a clear sky, 
and soon learned with increased pleasure that the wind 
and tide were favourable. At six we sailed, having for 
our sea-store a loaf of bread. We had every prospect 
of a fair passage, enjoyed the coast-scenery very much, 
and having accomplished our little voyage most pleasantly 
and propitiously, landed at Havre pe Grace, at ten 
o'clock. Havre is a large and flourishing town and sea- 
port, carrying on an extensive trade, especially with 
America. All is bustle and activity; many English people 
are resident here, there are English hotels, and tickets are 
often to be seen in the shop-windows, announcing that our 
language is spoken within. We have been a little dis- 
appointed at —t ourselves in a hotel in which all is 
professedly in the English style and no French people 
appeared at the table-d-héte. The novelty of French 
dinners has presented to us hitherto an agreeable variety, 
and we have been much entertained by the manners, taste, 
and (if it were not rude, we should be inclined to add,) 
the great appetites of our continental neighbours The 





basin and docks, the Place, and the Rue de Paris, are the 
principal features of Havre; none of its public buildings 
are worthy of being mentioned. 


Wepnespay, Augusr 19. 


Tuis was tne only day that we turned to small account, 
but it was intensely hot, we had seen enough of Havre, 
and knew Of no neighbouring place which was worthy of a 
visit at the expense of being broiled. We dined early. 
At five o’clock we embarked in the Southampton steamer, 
the Camilla, and in a few minutes were under weigh; and 
as we watched the receding cliffs, which boldly guard that 
part of the French coast, our thoughts ran hastily through 
the various scenes of our little tour, and brought back an 
assurance that our excursion had afforded us much pleasure 
and mental refreshment, and we hope, some little advan- 
tage Soon we had nothing to gaze upon but the brilliantly 
illn ninated sky, the mighty waters, and our own frail 
ba.k. We slept on deck. 
Tuurspay, AuaustT 20. 

ALTHOUGH we fear that our notes have not been so inte- 
resting to our readers as we could wish, we trust they 
will be sufficiently concerned for us, to learn with pleasure 
that we had a prosperous passage. In a little more than 
nine hours, the silvery cliffs of the Isle of Wight came in 
view; we reached our destination in perfect health and 
safety, and greatly as we had enjoyed our pleasurable 
rambles abroad, were glad to find ourselves once more 
on the happy threshold of Home. 





The following measurements will enable the reader tc 
judge of the dimensions of the Cathedrals and Churches 
of Normandy, mentioned in the preceding Journal, as com- 
pared with Westminster Abbey :— 





Westminster Abbey .....+e0.+ 489 .eseee dee 
Bayeux....... cccccccccscvose 320 ceesce 10 ccccee 76 

including Chapels within : 105 

Buttresses ...eee.ee. Seen 

—St. Stephen............ | eer Pee 66 
Rouen—Cathedral .......... 403 Seisee toe 91 
ete TR MCD cc ccccccecce S10 cocest GO sicces 105 

R. & A. H 
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